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ABOUT THE PROJECT: 


In this report, we note that early intervention is critical for infants and toddlers with developmental 
delays and disabilities and can lay the foundation for future success, but children of color and children 
from low-income backgrounds have long faced barriers to accessing these services. 


In the accompanying report, we look at how the pandemic is making these inequities worse. 
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EARLY INTERVENTION is the key to setting children with delays and disabilities on a path to 
long-term success. Yet children of color face barriers to accessing these services. 


Early intervention services are funded through a complex 
blend of federal, state, and local sources, and are part of 

the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). States 
have to make difficult decisions about how to fund critical 
IDEA services, including early intervention services, because 
Congress vastly underfunds IDEA. This often results in stricter 
eligibility requirements and other cost-saving measures that 
sometimes lead to a decrease in the number of children 
receiving services. 


There are several strategies states can use to address systemic 
racial inequities in the health and education systems in which 
early intervention services take place. In this report, we 
identify the strengths of state approaches and opportunities for 
increasing equity in providing early intervention services. 


WHAT ARE early intervention services? 


Every child from birth to age 3 in the U.S. is entitled under 
IDEA (IDEA Part C) to support in reaching developmental 
milestones if they have a developmental delay — that is, if 
they are meeting milestones more slowly than expected, or if 
they have a diagnosed condition that has a high probability of 
resulting in a delay. 


These early intervention (El) services can have an 
enormous impact on a young child's ability to learn and grow 
by supporting their family in assisting their child's development 
and by strengthening physical, cognitive, communication, 
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Funding for IDEA 


Federal funding for IDEA is far too 
low: Congress has always vastly 
underfunded these critical services. 
Early intervention services are part 
of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA). When it 
passed IDEA, Congress pledged 
to fund 40% of the extra money 
needed to provide special education 
services such as early intervention 
services; state and local funding 


was supposed to cover the rest. 


However, Congress has yet to fund 


its promised share of the cost. Even 
though the number of children 
receiving services under IDEA has 
increased by 25% in the past two 
decades, federal funding covers | 


only about 15% of this cost.' 


adaptive, and social-emotional skills. Specialists, such as special educators, speech-language pathologists, physical 
therapists, psychologists, nurses, and social workers, provide evidence-based interventions for children and their families 
that target areas for growth according to each young child's and family’s specific needs. Strong support as soon as a 
developmental delay is identified can have a positive ripple effect that lasts a lifetime. 


These services are provided not only for a child with a developmental delay, but also for the child's family, ensuring that 
caregivers have the tools they need to create a healthy, supportive environment for the whole family. 


Child Find is a legal mandate that requires states to identify all children who are eligible for early intervention services. 
Because federal Child Find regulations are minimal, Child Find implementation has long been highly varied across states.’ 
While some states take proactive approaches, such as monitoring all children’s development regardless of risk factors, 
others monitor only children with risk factors for developmental delays. Some states have digital tracking systems that 
connect medical and educational data, while others only conduct outreach via public announcements and flyers.° 


To establish whether a child is eligible for early intervention services, a service coordinator typically arranges the child's 
evaluation. If a child is found eligible, an Individualized Family Service Plan (IFSP) is created that describes the services and 
supports the child and family will receive. 
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Early intervention focuses 
on skills in these areas: 


(reaching, crawling, walking, 
drawing, building) 


(thinking, learning, solving problems) 


(talking, listening, understanding others) 


(eating, dressing) 


(playing, interacting with others) 


From 
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and 


Early intervention provides 
one or more services to a child 
and their family, including but 

not limited to the following: 


Special instruction 
Speech and language therapy 
Physical or occupational therapy 
Psychological services 
Nursing or nutrition services 
Hearing (audiology) or vision services 
Social work services 
Transportation 


Assistive technology 
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WHAT DO WE KNOW about equity in early intervention? 


Limited public data about recipients and potential recipients of early intervention services paints an 
incomplete picture of the extent of racial and ethnic inequities in access to such services. States are required 

by the federal government to collect, report, and publish some information about children who are found eligible for early 
intervention services, as well as recipients of those services, including the number and percentage of children participating, 
the settings in which they participate, and information about exiting Part C services and about dispute resolution.° Some of 
this data is disaggregated by race, ethnicity, and gender, but it is not disaggregated by income level or dual language learner 
status.° Information pertaining to children who are not enrolled in Part C services, but who are identified, referred, and 
evaluated, is collected by states, but there is wide variation in the public accessibility of that data. 


Children of color who could benefit from early intervention evaluation and services often do not have enough 
access to them: Black and Latino children tend to be identified as eligible for these crucial services later than their White 
peers, and too often, fail to receive the evaluations and services for which they are eligible, according to studies conducted 
in cities and states across the country.’ This inequitable access reflects the fact that early intervention services are at the 
nexus of health care, education, and other systems pervaded by systemic racism. 


Access to developmental screening is uneven from state to state. A key tool for identifying young children with a 
developmental delay is developmental screening, which often takes the form of checklists or questionnaires that are 
given to families by professionals in health care, child care, and other community settings. If a screening tool indicates that 
a child may have a developmental delay, the family is referred for an evaluation to determine whether they are eligible to 
receive Part C El services. ZERO TO THREE's State of Babies Yearbook 2020 found that nationwide, only 3 out of 10 (31.1%) 
children ages 9 months through 35 months received a developmental screening during the preceding, pre-pandemic year.® 
This percentage varied greatly from state to state — Florida had the lowest percentage at 16%, while Oregon had the 
greatest at 60%. In some cases, children are screened multiple times — for instance, at a pediatrician’s office and in an 
early childhood education program — with no communication between the providers. In other cases, children are not 
screened at all.° 


The complex system of care and education involved in a child’s early development provides great opportunities for close 
monitoring and support, but the lack of effective communication infrastructure across offices often makes it hard to 
coordinate and ensure optimal screening and service delivery. 


There are disparities in access to developmental screening for families with low incomes. The 2020 Yearbook 
found that babies from non-low-income backgrounds were 26% more likely to have a developmental screening than babies 
from low-income backgrounds. These rates varied greatly from state to state. 


The Yearbook also found that in six states (Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, lowa, and Missouri), babies in families 
with incomes above the poverty level received developmental screenings at rates that were 20% higher than babies in 
families with low incomes. 


One-quarter of children under age 5 are at risk of having a developmental delay, and so all children should be screened 
in their first three years. Yet only 30% of children ages 9 months through 35 months are screened for developmental delays 
using a standardized measure, and less than one-quarter of children who are eligible for El services actually access them.'° 
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For families of color, access is even more limited. The probability of a child being identified as having a developmental 
delay and using early intervention services Is drastically different depending on their race and ethnicity. Compared to their 
White peers with developmental delays, 


e — Black and Latino children with developmental delays are 78% less likely to have their need for early intervention 
services identified; 


e Black children with developmental delays are 78% less likely to receive early intervention services." 


A large, nationally representative study found that Black and White children who are eligible for early intervention services 
received them at the same (albeit low) rate of 9% at 9 months of age, but at 24 months of age, Black children were five 
times less likely to receive early intervention services than White children.’ 


This racial disparity was particularly pronounced among children qualifying for services based on developmental delays that 
were more difficult to detect and required observational assessment, indicating that there are racial inequities in timely 
access to screening, attention to potential developmental concerns, and resources within health and education systems. 


Another critical component in equity in early intervention and other special education services is the cultural and linguistic 
competency of evaluation processes, including assessment tools and clinical observation and judgment. While we do not take 
an in-depth look at this component in this report, it is essential to ensure that early intervention services are provided through 
culturally and linguistically competent assessment and evaluation tools and practices that minimize racial and cultural bias. 
This requires a racially, culturally, and linguistically diverse early intervention workforce that reflects the diversity of the early 
childhood population; antiracist and culturally competent, ongoing professional development that includes family engagement 
approaches; and more research on and development of culturally and linguistically competent assessment and evaluation tools 
and practices. Such strategies must be in place to make sure that children who would benefit from services receive them, and 
to avoid inappropriate identification, placement, and instructional and disciplinary practices." 
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Diversifying the Workforce 


Culturally competent early intervention requires a racially and ethnically diverse workforce that reflects 
the diversity of the population professionals serve. One area for improvement is increasing the diversity of 
pediatricians. Only 6% of pediatricians are Black and 7% are Hispanic (of any race), which is far too low, 


given that 14% of children under 4 years old are Black, and 26% are Hispanic or Latino.'* 
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A large, nationally representative study that followed young children from the time they entered early intervention services 
as infants and toddlers until kindergarten completion found that families of color had more challenges and negative 
experiences when entering into early intervention services, including difficulty in finding out about existing services 


and initiating service delivery, and feeling that their concerns were being ignored by professionals and/or that professionals 
didn't respect their cultural background and values.'® 


EARLY INTERVENTION SERVICES SET YOUNG KIDS WITH DELAYS AND DISABILITIES AND THEIR FAMILIES 

ON THE COURSE FOR LONG-TERM SUCCESS. Systemic racism in health and education systems and insufficient federal 
funding for IDEA Part C threaten access to these services. Better data can help us measure equity and ultimately ensure that 
families of color gain access to the high-quality early intervention services they deserve. 


We are y tomorrow "6 | 
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EARLY INTERVENTION: Key Components & Opportunities for Equity 


SCREENING 


What is it? How is it inequitable? 
The first step in assessing developmental Children of color often have less access 
delays, typically conducted at regular pediatric to programs in which specialists are trained 
visits and sometimes in early childhood to use screening tools, such as high-quality 
education settings. Under the Child Find law, health care and early childhood education 
states are required to locate and identify programs, resulting in fewer 
any child who may be eligible for screening opportunities. 
early intervention services. 


EARLY INTERVENTION SERVICES 


What are they? How are they inequitable? 


Services for families to support Children of color who are eligible for services 
children in developing physical, cognitive, are less likely to receive them and more likely 
communication, social/emotional, to face challenges while receiving them. 
and daily living skills. This is due to a variety of factors, including 

insufficient outreach and a lack of culturally 
competent services. 


Source: See endnote for list of sources for this graphic.'® 
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